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THE TENTH ANNUAL MEETING OF THE WESTERN 
PHILOSOPHICAL ASSOCIATION 

THE Western Philosophical Association held its tenth annual 
meeting at the University of Iowa, Iowa City, on March 25 and 
26, in conjunction with the North Central Branch of the American 
Psychological Association and the newly organized association of 
Teachers of Psychology in Iowa. Almost all the colleges and uni- 
versities within a radius of three hundred miles, including Chicago, 
Northwestern, and the State Universities of Minnesota, Wisconsin, 
Illinois, Missouri, Iowa, Kansas, and Nebraska, and several state 
normal schools, were represented in one or more of these groups. 

At the business meeting Professor E. B. McGilvary was elected 
president, Professor J. E. Boodin vice-president, Professor B. C. 
Ewer secretary and treasurer; Professor Norman Wilde and Pro- 
fessor A. W. Moore were elected members of the executive committee. 
The next meeting of the association will be held at the University of 
Minnesota. There follow the abstracts of the papers which were 
presented. 

The Nature of Truth: John E. Boodin. 

The pragmatic movement has emphasized altogether the function 
of truth — truth as regulating the active procedure of the will, 
whether in the adjustment to nature or the conduct of the under- 
standing. But this type of inquiry, important as it is, should not 
blind us to the more difficult problem of the nature of truth. 

I have tried to show that there are four presuppositions or laws 
implied in all knowing, viz., the law of consistency, the law of total- 
ity, the subject-object form, and the law of finitude. By the law of 
consistency I understand that for the purpose of thought we must 
take A as a and therefore can not in the same respect take it as non-A. 
This law, therefore, includes the three traditional so-called laws of 
identity, contradiction and excluded middle. By the law of totality 
I mean that we must have systematic connection in the larger (in 
dem Grossen) as well as unique determination within the one kind 
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or series (in dem Kleinan), i. e., the various kinds or attributes of 
reality must make such a difference to each other as to cohere in a 
system, if we are to have truth. By the law of subject-object I 
mean that within the universe of thought the subject-object rela- 
tion — the active assimilation of a selected content, the datum, to a 
systematic purpose which gives it meaning, is insuperable. While, 
however, we can not think the universe except under the subject-ob- 
ject form, this does not prove that the universe as a whole is a re- 
flective unity. This must be shown by evidence, not a priori. What 
I mean, fourthly, by the law of finitude is that the universe as the 
object of thought must have finite characteristics or relations. A 
universe of an infinite number of characteristics or relations would 
be indeterminable. 

Finally the laws of thought are not the result of an arbitrary 
positing by the will, but are discovered as the conditions without 
which thinking is impossible. They can not be proved without in- 
volving a circle, as every proof necessarily presupposes the laws of 
thought. But by attempting to assert the contrary in the case of any 
judgment, we become conscious of their implication and so make 
them explicit — conditions which are binding upon the will, if it 
chooses to think. That the world of existence lends itself to the de- 
mands of truth must be found out by our success in knowing. 

An Idealistic Philosophy as a Basis of Psychotherapy : Rowland 

Haynes. 

Only one question of an idealistic philosophy is here considered, 
the nature of the self, and only a limited number of writers, Mrs. 
Eddy, representing the mystical type of psychotherapy, Quackenbos, 
Dubois, and Worcester representing a partially scientific type, 
Miinsterberg, representing a genuinely scientific type. This paper 
is a study in the psychology of metaphysics and tries to discover, in 
the writers discussed, the influence of their concepts of the self on 
their theory of psychotherapy. 

Mrs. Eddy maintains that the self is mind only and this leads 
her psychotherapeutic theory to affirm that physical ills are a de- 
lusion. Quackenbos, Dubois, and Worcester, while differing widely, 
all believe that the self is twofold, that the psychical element can 
directly influence the physical, thus their therapeutic theory grows 
from and uses their concept of the self. Miinsterberg distinguishes 
between the real self of purposes and the self of science and spends 
the first third of his "Psychotherapy" in demonstrating that the 
self of purposes has nothing to do with the self which is sick. His 
concept of the self is a part of his philosophy ; his therapeutic theory 
a part of his concept of science. His philosophy is one of his meth- 
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ods of insuring the satisfaction of certain instinctive demands, called 
religious and ethical values. The crowding of these demands has 
shaped his philosophy and his philosophy has moulded his notion of 
science and of psychotherapy. In him the relation between his con- 
cept of the self and his theory of psychotherapy is indirect but real. 

Two Modem Social Philosophies: Ernest L. Talbert. 

Two tendencies are characteristic of modern thinking. One di- 
rects itself toward a subjective personal interpretation of life, the 
object being to achieve happiness by disbelieving in "matter," dis- 
ease, poverty, and causes for worry. This subjective and individual- 
istic attitude is represented in the various species of "new thought" 
and in Christian science. Another interpretation insists that the 
personal attitude and the cultivation of positive, wholesome feelings, 
although invaluable, is a one-sided solution of individual and social 
problems, and urges that the investigation and control of objective 
communal processes is a fit philosophic task. 

Embodiments of the objective standpoints are socialism and 
anarchism, both of them vital social philosophies having significant 
philosophic and historical ancestry. The basic socialism is that of 
Karl Marx. In its inception it was a product of the post-Hegelian 
reaction, using the rationalistic dialectic of the absolute idea of 
Hegel to explain the downfall of the negative moment of capitalism 
and the synthesis in the cooperative commonwealth. It is at once 
fatalistic and revolutionary, logical and materialistic. Instead of 
rationalizing the real, of idealizing the established institutions of 
Prussia, it condemned the "inner contradictions" and irrationality 
of the capitalistic regime, and eulogized labor and the "proletariat" 
to offset the interest of Hegel in reason and the controlling orders. 
Besides the rationalistic, dialectic framework, Marx used the hedon- 
istic ethics and postulates of utilitarianism, and failed to secure a 
satisfactory amalgamation. However, advances in scientific pro- 
cedure and reaction of changing circumstances upon the initial cate- 
gories have resulted in a constructive theoretical and practical move- 
ment known as "revisionism." The defects of Marxian socialism 
trace back to its philosophical and historical origin. It deflects at- 
tention from the next thing to be done, because of its faith in a 
predetermined drift toward a final goal, and it encounters in its 
economic and ethical aspects many of the difficulties of the English 
empiricists and hedonists. 

Anarchism is anti-metaphysical, anti-dialectical, mechanical, and 
materialistic ; it is fond of the flexible inductive hypothetical method 
as applied to all problems. It has some likenesses to socialism, but 
is impatient of external control and systematization, and finds its 
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ideal in small group harmony. The early atomistic bias is modified 
in the intelligent philosophical anarchists, such as Kropotkin: con- 
trol in the social world proceeds from the dominance of sociability, 
propensities toward cooperation and mutual aid, which are developed 
through all stages of animal evolution. Anarchism is a protest; it 
has no satisfactory practical program, it forgets that even social 
impulses need standardization and objective regulation. 

Socialism and anarchism present problems which may well occupy 
the minds of social theorists and statesmen. Typical problems are : 
(1) What do we mean by the "American spirit"? Is our common 
and statutory law now fitted to secure justice to all classes of the 
community? (2) What basis is there for the socialistic and anar- 
chistic denunciation of the "profession"? To what extent have 
newspapers, predatory business interests, judges and police repressed 
free speech and opportunity for development in the so-called "lower 
classes"? (3) There is a pressing need of a more adequate social 
psychology which may underlie the social sciences and suggest com- 
prehensive remedial practise. 

Finally, three emphases of radicalism are valuable: (1) a con- 
tention that liberty is a function, not an attainment once for all, (2) 
a contribution made by "revisionist," socialist, and philosophical 
anarchist that a constructive logical method be applied, not only in 
the laboratory, but also in the field of concrete human interests, 
(3) a plea that a genuine democracy of the western world must found 
its theory and technique upon a utilization of the contributions of all 
functional members of the community. Otherwise, a Platonic strati- 
fication of classes without possibility of discussion and contact will 
continue, and justification of the protests of radicalism will be diffi- 
cult to disprove. 

Epiphenomenalism: E. B. McGilvary. 

According to Huxley, causation is invariable succession. The 
cause is the invariable antecedent, and the effect is the invariable 
consequent. We do not understand the why or the how of the con- 
nection, but we discover a causal connection when we ascertain a 
connection which holds good within experience and meets with no 
exception. 

For this reason he holds that brain states are the causes of con- 
scious processes. Designating the brain states by capital letters 
A, B, C, D, E, and the conscious processes that accompany them 
by x, y, z, we have according to Huxley's conception the double series 
A— B— C— D— E 

\ \ \ 

x— y— z. 

Both B and x are the effects of A ; both C and y are the effects 
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of B, etc.; the fact that x is an effect of A does not impair the 
validity of the law of the conservation of energy, because x does not 
use up any of the energy of A, which energy all passes over into B. 
x is not an energetic effect, but the fact that it is not an energetic 
effect does not preclude x from being an effect if it always follows 
upon A. This is inevitable if by effect is meant merely an invariable 
consequent. 

But the same logic should have led Huxley to recognize that x 
as well as B is the cause of C. For if x always accompanies B and 
B always precedes C, then x must always precede C, and an in- 
variable predecessor of C is a cause of C. But just as according to 
Huxley's view x is an effect of A without using any of the energy of 
A in coming into being, so x should be a cause of C without expend- 
ing any energy in being the cause of C. The relation of energetic 
equivalence obtaining between A, B, C, D, and E is simply one kind 
of relation that is empirically ascertained to exist between them, and 
if something stands in the relation of invariable antecedence and 
succession to these terms, this antecedence and succession need not in 
any way interfere with the other relation of energetic equivalence 
which obtains among the terms A, B, C, D, E, provided that some- 
thing is not of energetic character. 

Huxley denied the causality of x, y, and z, not because they could 
not be causes of material events, but because he thought he found 
empirical proof that C could occur without x. But in this he was 
not dealing with C, but with something grossly resembling C. The 
pithed frog could go through the same performances as the normal 
frog. This is a mistake. His behavior is not like that of the normal 
frog ; and therefore the empirical data on which Huxley denied the 
causality of conscious processes are wrongly stated. When correctly 
stated, these data give us the same right to call x the cause of C, 
which we have for calling x the effect of A. 

The only correction that is needed in Huxley's view is to recog- 
nize x as a non-energetic cause of C, for the same reason that it is 
recognized as the non-energetic effect of A, namely the reason that it 
is, so far as we know, in a relation of invariable succession and pre- 
cedence to the respective terms of the mechanical events. 

The invariable connection of x with A, on the one hand, and with 
C, on the other hand, must be interpreted as one of the ultimate con- 
nections of the universe. If in the universe relations are as real as 
terms, then the psycho-physical relation is to be accepted as revealing 
part of the connective constitution of the universe, and as integral 
part as the mechanical relations that are revealed in physics. The 
one connection does not impair the other. The two connections co- 
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exist. There is intercausality, but this does not involve interaction- 
ism in the sense that the mechanical relations are abridged or inter- 
fered with by the intercausal relation. This intercausalism differs 
from parallelism in that the latter declines to admit a causal relation 
between the psychic and the physical in spite of an admission of 
invariable antecedence and succession between the two series. Paral- 
lelism is logically incompatible with Huxley's definition of causation, 
which is the current empirical definition. 

The Sense of Adjustment and Life of Appreciation: E. D. Starbuck. 
Virtues; Types and Sources: F. C. French. 

Many men who are honorable and kindly in their relations to 
family, neighbors, and business associates show a marked unscrupu- 
lousness in their relations to the public, governments, or corporations. 
This fact points to a distinction between two main types of virtue. 
There is one group of virtues based on sympathy, e. g., kindness, 
good-will, generosity, benevolence, mercy. The other group, de- 
pendent more upon a sense of duty, includes justice, honesty, integ- 
rity, veracity, courage. The virtues of the first class depend upon 
acquaintance and close personal relations. They are the personal, 
gentler, more feminine virtues. The second group are of an imper- 
sonal character. They are the sterner, more masculine virtues. 
Different individuals, different ages, different ethical theories mani- 
fest a predominance of one or the other of these two types. While 
Sutherland tries to derive all virtues from sympathy and the family 
relationships, and Kropotkin all virtues from the mutual aid and 
social cooperation outside the family, the truth seems to be that the 
personal virtues were derived from sympathy and developed under 
domestic influences, while the impersonal virtues are the outgrowth 
of the sterner constitution of economics, military and civic life. 

An Introduction to Philosophy through the Philosophy of History: 

Jay "William Hudson. 

A suggestion for a book on the metaphysical and ethical inter- 
pretations of life implied in the popular institutions of the English 
people, to be entitled, "A History of English Ideals." Historic 
events and institutions mean a vast realm of judgments concerning 
the true, the real, and the right, no less significant because expressed 
in the common language and the common deeds of common men. An 
age's social verdicts are often surprisingly near the technical pro- 
nouncements of the metaphysicians and ethicists. Such a study need 
not attempt to reveal in history the realization of a dialectical proc- 
ess : and its interpretations need not depend upon the standpoint of a 
definite metaphysics held by the author. 
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Such a work would be of some worth as an introduction of Eng- 
lish-speaking students to philosophy. It would be psychologically 
adequate — that is, it would be an introduction by way of a natural 
and cultivated interest, since the average sophomore knows as much 
about history, especially the history of his own country, as about any 
other systematized body of knowledge. 

Such an introduction would also be philosophically adequate, for 
there is one purpose among the purposes of introductions indis- 
pensable to all the rest, namely, the purpose of developing the power 
of spontaneous philosophic thinking. In themselves, the metaphys- 
ical problems are not likely to heighten the pulse of the average 
sophomore. But the conditions are changed when problems are 
made to emerge from absorbing social conflicts and compelling na- 
tional crises. It is not an artificiality thus to relate philosophy, for 
philosophy from of old was born of just such concrete situations. 

The paramount thing is to introduce the student through his in- 
terests, whatever they are. If metaphysics is an abstraction, it 
should be shown as an abstraction working in and through life, and 
so no mere abstraction at all. 

The Aims of an Introductory Course in Philosophy: E. L. Hinman. 
After considering briefly the pedagogical problems which con- 
front an introductory course in philosophy, this paper proceeds to 
discuss three main aims which such a course should pursue. First 
in importance is the purpose of displaying the unity of human cul- 
ture, and its essentially humane import. As a study of the synthesis 
implied in knowledge and experience, philosophy is in principle a 
reconciling and unifying discussion. In modern life the centrifugal 
tendencies, however, come very near to dominating. Philosophy may 
here furnish a needed corrective. It may exhibit the manner in 
which narrow and partisan doctrines are at once fulfilled and over- 
come in a larger and more catholic view, and may train its students 
towards a breadth of vision and of sympathies much needed in our 
time. This refers, for instance, to the apparent clash between science 
and religion, regarding which philosophy has the power to reveal, 
on the one hand, the idealistic faith which is at the core of science, 
and, on the other hand, the universal religious idea which pervades 
the world's religion. In similar manner the political problems which 
turn upon the definition of the individual and of the hold which the 
whole has upon him may be used to illustrate fundamental philo- 
sophical issues, and the nature of a philosophical synthesis. A sec- 
ond important aim is that of training the student to the spirit of 
critical and fundamental thinking. The spirit of thoroughness and 
of foundation-testing, the appreciation of philosophical criticism and 
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its vital significance in relation to truth, and the hatred of uncritical 
dogmatism, are all appropriate results of this phase of such a course. 
A third objective is that of giving an ordered survey of the system 
of the sciences, which may be carried out at least to such a degree 
that the broader cultural ideas may be brought somewhat vividly into 
relation with the present state of speculation in natural science. 
The Naturalistic Approach to Philosophy: Bernard C. Ewer. 

Philosophy is a reflective study of human life and its relation to 
the universe. Logic and psychology are valuable preliminaries, but 
do not adequately present philosophical problems; and the various 
special disciplines are of course not equivalent to a comprehensive 
world-view. The ordinary "introduction to philosophy" is more 
properly an introduction to metaphysics. What the beginner in 
philosophy needs is a broad view of nature, including the individual 
human mind and society, based on the conclusions of the sciences, 
and exhibiting philosophical problems in the light of these con- 
clusions. 

As an experiment, the speaker recently tried to develop such a 
nature-philosophy in an elementary course, using as a basis the pop- 
ular writings of eminent scientists, paying constant attention to evo- 
lutionary concepts, calling attention regularly to the numerous meta- 
physical assumptions and problems involved, and thus gradually 
leading up to the fundamental questions of ethics and religion. No 
attempt was made to acquaint the student with the sciences them- 
selves, since such acquaintance can come only through special study, 
but rather with the ideas which scientific men set forth as the outcome 
of their labor, and which are of distinctly philosophic significance. 
The advantages of the method seemed to be a sustained interest due 
to a constant feeling of dealing with the actual world, and a certain 
concreteness of subject-matter which was helpful in developing the 
profounder problems of philosophy. 
The Address of the President, Professor Carl E. Seashore : The Bole 

of Play in Religion. (To be published later.) 

Bernard C. Ewer, 

Northwestern University. Secretary 



THE PROBLEM AND CONTENT OF EDUCATIONAL 
PSYCHOLOGY 

IN recent years the problem as well as the content of educational 
psychology has increased very greatly in complexity. This is 
partly because the science of psychology itself has been rapidly 
gaining in both scope and intent until every conceivable aspect of 



